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CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



The Sources of Josephus for the History of Syria [Antiquities, 
12 : 3 — 13 : 14). By Adolf Buchler ; Jewish Quarterly Review, 
January 1897, pp. 311-49- 

When Josephus was about to write the history of the Jews under 
the reign of the Seleucides, he was obliged to have regard also to such 
sources as had the general affairs of the Syrian Empire for their object. 
In order to write his history clear and intelligible, it was indispensable 
for him to relate the incidents of the Syrian Empire in so far as they 
affected and exercised an influence on Judea. It is strange that in 
many instances where we would expect a reliable, extensive account 
he communicates extracts only from Hellenistic writings of doubtful 
value. It is only in chapter 12:3 that the Antiquities again contain 
matter of historical value, chiefly drawn from the first book of the 
Maccabees. The information about the events in Syria, drawn from 
the works of pagan Greek historians, also commences at the same 
passage of the Antiquities where the extracts from the first book of the 
Maccabees begin, and they continue in every chapter up to 13 : 14, so 
that we may conjecture at the outset that the authority from which 
Josephus drew commenced its narrative with Antiochus the Great. 
Where did Josephus take his material ? A discussion of the " evidence 
of Nicholas of Damascus in Antiquities 13 : 814 ;j" of "the reference for- 
mulas m Ktuiv &Wois 8t&i)\<bKa(i.ev, 13 : 10, 1," etc., where the references 
have nothing corresponding to them in Josephus, but did probably in 
Nicholas ; "the historical work of Nicholas of Damascus in general," and 
of "the authors quoted by name in Antiquities 12 — 14," shows that Jose- 
phus had borrowed the whole material of the first seventeen books of 
his Antiquities from Nicholas of Damascus, except those data which were 
taken from the Bible, the letter of Aristeas, the first book of the Mac- 
cabees, and some other source that dealt with the high priests. From 
the same comprehensive work, which contained the history of all 
peoples, and which was based on primary and reliable sources, he took 
also the references to such authors as are quoted by name, and the 
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passages cited from their works, with the exception of Strabo. The 
very formulas used in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas' 
property. josephus had, however, only sparingly used those portions 
which bear upon the ancient peoples, because Nicholas had touched 
upon a few points of contact only between those peoples and the Jews. 
On the other hand, Josephus had made ample use of the descriptions 
devoted to the kingdom of the Seleucides, because there had been 
intimate relations between Jews and Syrians for a period of two cen- 
turies. The original work of Nicholas must have been comprehensive 
and exhaustive, and rich in references, especially in those books that 
were devoted to the history of ancient peoples. But in Syrian history 
Polybius and Posidonius were the principal authorities, and their 
names are given only when the different opinions of other authors are 
contrasted with theirs. 

It appears from several facts that Nicholas, like Polybius, com- 
menced his descriptions of the kingdom of the Seleucides with Anti- 
ochus the Great, but that he had treated the history of the preceding 
kings only very briefly and summarily. It is possible, although not 
very plausible, that the information for the eleventh book of the 
Antiquities and for 12: 5, 3 — 13:7 taken from the first book of the 
Maccabees took the place of almost everything that Nicholas had said 
about the relations between the Jews and the Seleucides. Josephus' 
object was to give the heathens a description of the greatness of his 
fathers. But the latter was much more amply exhibited in the first 
book of the Maccabees than in the work of Nicholas, who hardly men- 
tions the deeds of the Jews. For the period from Alexander to Anti- 
ochus the Great also Josephus found the description of Jewish history 
as given by the Jewish Hellenists quite sufficient for the object he had 
in view, and even going beyond it. He therefore disregarded Nicholas 
and kept to the former, but he failed to notice that he neglected Judea 
entirely, and transferred the central point of his history to Alexandria 
and the court of the Ptolemies. This assumption is, for all that, 
improbable; for in the Antiquities from 12 : 5, 3 to 13: 7, in spite of 
the servile adherence to the first book of the Maccabees, a good many 
sentences have been taken from Nicholas' Syrian history, whereas we 
do not find the long gap from Ptolemy the son of Lagus to Antio- 
chus the Great interrupted by a single event from the universal history 
of Syria and Egypt. If there had been a history of Nicholas or if 
Josephus had read Strabo's work he would have found there many 
remarks about that period. 
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Biichler's article is a thoroughgoing discussion. The author differs from Bloch 
{Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus) and Nussbaum (Observationes in Flavii Josef hi 
Antiquitatum libros 12:3 — 13:14), who came to the conclusion that Josephus had 
drawn these particulars from Polybius and Posidonius, and also from Destimon (Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus), who held that Josephus, although acquainted with the 
works of these historians, had not made any direct use of them, but had found them 
blended already with Jewish sources, to which he added only a few abstracts, for the most 
part without value, from Jewish legendary works ; he also differs from Gutschmid, Carl 
Miiller, and others, who thought Josephus had read Berosus for himself. Biichler 
reaches his results by a detailed examination of internal evidence, no item of which 
is conclusive, but the sum of which makes the construction of Biichler probable. It 
awakens a somewhat unpleasant feeling to be told that "the very formulas used" by 
Josephus " in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas' property," for one is sur- 
prised that any historian should copy cross-references which he knew pointed to noth- 
ing in his own writings. It is a slight shock, also, to learn that Josephus copied a list 
of authorities from Nicholas " to impress his pagan readers," some of whom might be 
supposed to know more about Manetho, Berosus, Hesiod, and others than they would 
find borrowed by Josephus, and see his second-hand show of learning. Still Biichler 
makes out a pretty good case for the large use of Nicholas by Josephus, and makes us 
the more regret the loss of the Damascus scholar's great work, " which contained the 
history of all peoples " in 142 books. What would we not give for a history of his 
own times by this friend and counselor of Herod the Great ! 

Hugh M. Scott. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 



Zur Lehre von der Person Christi. Von dem selig. Prof. Dr. 
Herm. Schmidt ; Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, VII. Jahrgang, 2. 
Heft, 1896, pp. 972-1005. 

1 . The religious postulates in the doctrine of Christ. — The doctrine of 
the person of Christ cannot be constructed out of our experience. 
The historical Christ can be known only from history itself, and every 
attempt to set forth his real nature must accord with the authentic wit- 
nesses of his life. A satisfactory Christology must grasp "a correct 
idea of the kingdom of God, note its essential correlation with the per- 
son of Christ, and show how redemption must from the beginning have 
been taken up into the divine purpose of creation, and how, accord- 
ingly, creation is as truly mediated through Christ as is redemption. 
Moreover, a Christology which conserves the fundamental postulates 
of the common faith must be able to explain the value of Christ's per- 
son, suffering and death for the forgiveness of sin, to make his exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God intelligible to us, to point out the 
absolute authority of revelation which this exaltation furnishes, and 



